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John Barlow. 
(Concluded from page 178.) 

This view he frequently dwelt upon, saying, “I 
have made intellect and human knowledge too 
much the one object—this has been my weakness ; 
—though at one time I would not have acknow- 
ledged it a weakness. Pecuniary success has not 
been my point of ambition; the sare has been in 
an over ardent desire for the advancement of 
science ; and perhaps some corresponding care for 
scientific reputation. But in all these things there 
is no anchor or refuge for the immortal soul; and 
nothing to satisfy the cravings of increasing spiri- 
tual perceptions. Oh no! nothing but the free 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus will avail—Christ, 
the only door of reconciliation provided by God— 
oh, to think of it! to think of his sending his be- 
loved Son into the world, to redeem man from his 
lost and fallen state! And on this foundation we 
must all stand for the redemption of the soul. 
Creeds and systems are nothing—this is what all 
must come to. If persons could but view eternity 
in the light in which I now sce it, how would they 
think upon it—dwell upon it—and make its inte- 
rests the first and all-important business of their 
lives!” 

The principal feature of his disease was the i7- 
tense and unremitting bodily suffering which ac- 
companied it, oftentimes amounting to agony, caused 
by inflammation of the spinal marrow; but in this 
painful discipline, he recognized the chastening of 
a Father’s love, saying— Oh, I do believe that 
the Lord, the Almighty God, has preseribed a 
right remedy for every disease; and I feel that 
this intense suffering is the means peculiarly adapt- 
ed to bring me to this remedy. Even in the first 
temple, the veil had to be lifted up, before the 
Priest was permitted to enter the Holy of Holies; 
and in the second Temple,—in Christ Jesus,—the 
new and living way,—there, too, a veil must be 
taken away from the heart, before we can fully 
comprehend the mysteries of the kingdom,” 

To one of his affectionate watchers, he said, 
“My darling, may I beg of thee to ask for me, at 
the common place of union, if consistent with his 
holy will, a little relief from pain?” but added, 
after a moment’s pause, “ Yet, not my will, but 
Thine be done!” 

He frequently acknowledged with thankfulness, 
that he believed, within the last few hours—even 
Within the last hour—he had been permitted to 
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make some spiritual advancement; and felt in- 
creasingly sensible of an inward spiritual applica- 
tion of the great work of redemption; that it was 
not merely an outward belief and acknowledgment 
of the gospel that would do; “Oh no, it is the 
word, the power of Christ’s Spirit in the heart.” 
At another time, he said, “ Nothing earthly will 
do; if anything earthly would do, it would not be 
all to the Lord’s glory. He is the beginning and 
the end—only think of that—the beginning and 
the end!” ‘hen, expressing thankfulness for the 


joy and comfort that were granted to him, he 


earnestly prayed that he “ might never be permit- 
ted to speak of these things with unsanctified lips.” 

He dwelt much, about this time, on the neces- 
sity of coming to the cross—“ the very foot of the 
cross ;” again adverting to the value of natural en- 
dowments, when sanctified and dedicated to the 
service of Christ, he said that those, thus gifted, 
were doubtless fitted for more extended usefulness ; 
but he continued, “It is a simple way—a child 
may walk in it, but it isa narrow way.” 

Under the pressure of severe pain, he said, “ But 
oh, what are my sufferings compared to my blessed 
Saviour’s, who not only endured the depth of phy- 
sical suffering, but also bore the load of the sins of 
the whole world, and all this for me—and not for 
me only—but for the whole world !” 

At this time he seemed to be made a rich par- 
taker of the joy of believing, expressing his fervent 
adoration in the language of Scripture :—“ Won- 
derful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlast- 
ing Father, the Prince of Peace.” Feeling at the 
same time, the depths of unworthiness, he said, “ It 
is no merit of my own—no merit of my own!” 

The work that was going forward was the more 
striking, as it did not appear to be from anticipa- 
tion of his quickly approaching end ; for, within a 
short time of his decease, he expressed the feeling 
of probability that he would be (through mercy) 
raised up again to his tenderly loved wife and three 
little ones; and if so, the hope and prayer of his 
heart was often poured forth, that if such were the 
will of his heavenly Father, he might be enabled to 


dedicate his whole talents and life to the service of} for their labours on his account. 


his God and Saviour, and be made as “a pillar in 
the temple of the Lord.” At the same time, if it 
were the Divine will to be otherwise, he felt an as- 
surance that all would be well, and entreated his 
dear wife “ not to grieve ;” saying, “ That he had 
faith to believe that it would be well for her, and 
that she and his dear children would be cared for” 
—with much more to comfort and console her ten- 
derly sorrowing spirit. Then, after a while, he 
most touchingly added: “I think I have reached 
the depths of the lowest valley. But through in- 
finite mercy, a full assurance of pardon and accept- 
ance is granted; and if my life should terminate 
this night, my peace is made with God.” Twice, 
after nights of severe suffering, his remark in the 
morning was: “ What a blessed night—what a 
short night ;” and on one occasion he uttered most 
impressively : “The finished work! the finished 
work |” 

His whole soul seemed absorbed in the stupen- 
dous thought of eternity, and the mighty import- 


ance of its interests; and out of the abundance of 
his heart, he was almost constantly giving utter- 
ance to prayer and praise in short sentences, often 
interrupted by the anguish of his saffering, and 
then recommenced after a partial relief from pain. 

He breathed the atmosphere of love towards all 
—to those around him—to his medica] attendants 
—and to a few students who saw him, at their own 
request. It seemed his mission to urge upon them 
the importance of keeping the thought of eternity 
always before them, and uppermost, and everything 
else in due subordination; by which alone a bless- 
ing could rest upon any earthly pursuit or enjoy- 
ment. 

On being asked, by his kind medical attendant, 
how he had passed the night, he replied, “ I trust 
I have made some spiritual advancement, and per- 
haps have not lost ground in other respects; he 
then with gratitude expressed his belief that the 
best of human skill had been exerted in his case, 
and feelingly added: “ You are but instruments in 
the hand of a higher Power;” and when the phy- 
sician responded, “ Yes, we must leave it to Him,” 
he replied, “I trust Him, I trust Him.” 

In sending a message of dear love to his absent 
brother and sisters, he said, “ Tell them, that al- 
though they may not have exactly the same road 
to travel, yet they have all the same end to attain.” 
And in affectionate allusion to some absent friends, 
he said, “‘ My love to relatives and friends in 
Tell them that I am not ashamed now publicly to 
confess my Lord and Saviour.” 

Within the last twenty-four hours he began to 
feel, that according to all human probability, his 
close drew near; but again expressed the fullest 
assurance that all would be well. “I believe it is 
not presumptuous now to say these things, for it is 
a moment in which there is no deception—no 
delusion.” 

He desired to see the servants, addressed them 
as his dear servants, and said to them: “ Though 
their positions might be different, and their’s a life 
of daily toil, yet that all were alike regarded in the 
eyes of their heavenly Father.” He thanked them 
It was met bya 
grateful acknowledgment of his kindness to them, 
as one of the best of masters; to which he replied, 
“It was only my duty—my course is nearly run 
—but do not grieve for me, for I die the death of 
the christian.” 

And when the dear children were brought to 
him, whom he had, according to his own confes- 
sion, loved almost to idolatry; having once or 
oftener said, “It would be very hard to leave my 
dearly loved wife and children;” now all was 
calm, having, it is thankfully believed, committed 
hia precious ones to the care of the heayenly Shep- 
herd. * * * * * 

When the dusk of evening was coming on, but 
a few hours before the last, on requesting to have 
his position a little altered, he was asked whether 
he would have his face toward the fire or the win- 
dow, he repked very slowly and sweetly, “ The 
last light of day, not knowing that I shall ever see 
another, and unanxious for the morrow.” 

On a wish being expressed, that his death-bed 
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experience might be a blessing and stimulus to 
those left behind, and that we might all meet 
above, he rejoined, “A company of saints in 
glory;” frequently saying, as if dwelling on the 
anticipation of coming joy, “Sing praises, sing 
praises ;” and once adding, “ with the saints in 
light.” 

Near the close, he said, “I am ready to go now, 
or a little later—any moment—all is peace, peace, 
peace !” 

In the course of the evening, some beloved rela- 
tives coming in, he expressed much pleasure at 
their arrival; and after they entered the room, he 
said, “I wish to collect my thoughts, and to ex- 
press a few words;” and in a little time he added : 
“T have had very great pleasure in my professional 
pursuits and studies, and was progressing in them 
—and my reputation was perhaps a little dear to 
me—but now, through marvellous mercy, I have 
no anxieties—now I look to the full fruition in 
glory, where I believe I shall soon sing praises, 
sing praises, sing praises.” In a little while after, 
he said cheerfully, “ I have had a sleep—I do not 
know that I could call it a dream—but I saw 
happy, happy people :” then, after a pause, he 
added, “I believe it to be one of those manifesta- 
tions, sometimes permitted to those who are near 
entering into glory.” 

These were nearly his last words, and in a short 
time after, his spirit gently passed away, between 
two and three o'clock in the morning. 


——_—_+s_—_—_- 


Manufacture of Paper. 


(Concluded from page 181.) 


The vats were superseded by what are called 
engines, a Dutch invention well adapted to the 
purpose. The engines are sometimes arranged in 
pairs on different levels, the bottom of one being 
higher than the top of the other, so that the con- 
tents of the higher engine may be let off into the 
lower. In the upper engine, called the washer, 
the rags are first worked coarsely with a stream of 
water running through them to wash and open their 
fibres ; this reduces them to what is called hai/| 
stuff ; they are then let down into the beating 
engine to be ground into pulp fit for making paper. 

The paper is made into sheets by means of the 
mold and deckle. The mold is a square frame or 
shallow box of mahogany, covered at the top with 
wire cloth; it is an inch or an inch and a half 
wider than the sheet of paper intended to be made 
upon it. The wire cloth of the mold varies in 
fineness with that of the paper and the nature of 
the stuff; it consists of a number of parallel wires 
stretched across a frame, very near together, and | 
tied fast through holes in the sides; a few other 
stronger wires are also placed across at right angles 
to the former; they are a considerable distance 
apart, and are bound to the small wires at the 


jcontinuous stream of fluid pulp is made into paper, 
‘dried, polished, and cut up into separate sheets 


employed as a water-mark gave the name to foo/s-| by the machine, the roll of paper has to be cut to 
cap paper; a postman’s horn, such as was former-|the required dimensions. In order to do this with 
ly in use, gave the name to post paper. precision and expedition, various cutting machines 

Connected with the sizing of papers is the blue-|have been contrived, in which the paper, as it 
ing, which is said to have originated in the sug-|comes from the manufacturing machine, is cut to 
gestion of a paper-maker's wife, who thought that|any size required. 
the practice of improving the colour of linen while 
passing through the wash, by means of a blue bag, 
might also be advantageously applied to paper. A 
blue bag was accordingly suspended in the vat, and 
the effect proved to be so satisfactory that it led 
to the introduction of the large and important class 
of blue writing papers. It was soon found that 
smalt gave a better colour than common stone 
blue; and smalt continued to be used for many 
years; but when artificial ultramarine came to be 
manufactured at a very low cost, and in a great 
variety of tints, this beautiful colour gradually 
superseded smalt in the manufacture of writing 
paper. 

PAPER-MAKING BY MACHINERY. 

The slow and difficult process of molding the 
separate sheets of paper by hand has, to a great 
extent, been superseded by the introduction and 
gradual improvement of the very beautiful ma- 
chinery of Fourdrinier. By means of this ma- 
chine, a process which, under the old hand system, 
occupied about three weeks, is now performed in as 
many minutes. Within this brief space of time, 
and the short distance of thirty or forty feet, a 



















































HOT-PRESSING, GLAZING AND FINISHING. 

Fine papers are, in some cases, hot-pressed and 
glazed. In hot-pressing, a number of stout cast- 
iron plates are heated in an oven, and then put into 
a screw press in alternate layers, with highly glazed 
pasteboards, between which the paper is placed in 
open sheets; and the hard polished surfaces of the 
pasteboards, aided by the heat and pressure, im- 
part that beautiful appearance which belongs to 
hot-pressed paper. A yet more smooth and ele- 
gant surface is produced by the process of glazing. 
The sheets of paper are placed separately between 
very smooth clean copper plates. ‘These are then 
passed through rollers, which impart a pressure of 
trom twenty to thirty tons. After three or four 
such pressures the paper is called ro//ed, and some- 
times also hot-pressed ; but, if passed more fre- 
quently through the rollers, the paper acquires a 
higher surface, and is then called glazed. 

The general introduction of steel pens has in- 
creased the demand for smooth papers, and has 
led to improvements in finishing them. 

As an improvement in the manufacture of paper 
sized by the machines now in use, it is proposed to 
conduct the web of paper, after it has been either 
partially or completely dried, through a trough of 
cold water, then to pass it through a pair of press- 
ing rolls, and afterwards to dry it on reels, or over 
hot cylinders. The paper thus treated will be 
found to “bear” much better, and admit of era- 
sures being made on the surface of such paper, 
and written over, without the ink running in the 
way it does when the paper is sized and dried in 
the usual manner. 

It has been found that when paper is dried, 
after sizing, by the drying machines in present use, 
the paper is very harsh; and, until it stands for 
some time to get weather (as it is technically 
termed,) great difficulty is experienced in glazing 
the paper. This inconvenience is proposed to be 
overcome by passing the paper partially round a 
hollow cylinder, through which a small stream of 
cold water is made to run, By this means the 
heat in the paper is carried off, and the paper is 
rendered more tractable, and brought to a proper 
state for undergoing the glazing operation. 

It is stated that, in England, writing papers are 
sized with gelatin, and are stronger and harder 
than those of other countries; they are also gen- 
erally cleaner, better put up, and show greater 
care in the manufacture than those of France and 
other countries. The old cream-laid papers, now 
so fashionable, were re-introduced a few years since, 


ready for use. The paper thus produced is mode- 
rate in price, and, for a large number of purposes, 
superior in quality to that which was formerly 
made by hand. In fact, the machine-made papers 
can be produced of unlimited dimensions; they are 
of uniform thickness; they can be fabricated at 
any season of the year; they do not require to be 
sorted, trimmed and hung up in the drying-house— 
operations which formerly led to so much waste 
that about one sheet in every five was defective. 

The paper machine moves at the rate of from 
twenty-five to forty feet per minute, so that scarcely 
two minutes are occupied in converting liquid pulp 
into finished paper, a result which, by the old pro- 
cess, occupied about seven or cight days. If the 
machine produce ten lineal yards of paper per 
minute, or six hundred yards per hour, this is equal 
to a mile of paper in three hours, or four miles per 
day of twelve hours. ‘The paper is about fifty-four 
inches wide, and, supposing three hundred ma- 
chines to be at work on an average twelve hours a 
day, the aggregate length of on would be equal 
to 1,200 miles, and the area 3,000,000 square 
yards, 

Paper is sent into the market in various forms 
and sizes, according to the use for which it is in- 
tended. The following table contains the names 





points of intersection by means of fine wire. In 
several kinds of writing paper the marks of the 
wires are evident from the paper being thinner in 
the parts where the pulp touched the wires. In 
what is called wove paper, there are no marks of 
the wires ; these are avoided by weaving the wire 
in a loom into a wire cloth, which is stretched over 
the frame of a mold, and being turned down over 
the sides is fastened by fine wire. The water 
mark in paper is produced by wires bent into the 
shape of the required letter or device, and sewed 
to the surface of the mold; it has the effect of 
making the paper thinner in thost places. 
old makers employed water-marks of an eccentric 
kind. Those of Caxton and other early printers 
were an ox-head and star, a collared dog’s head, a 
crown, a shield, a jug, ete. A fool's cap and bells 


The 


and dimensions of various sheets of paper :— and they are still preferred for letter and note- 





INCHES. paper. The thinner post writing papers, however, 

Foolscap, 14 by 17 are much better manufactured in France, Belgium, 
Crown, 15 by 20 and other parts of the Continent, than in England. 
Folio Post, 16 by 21 Those exhibited in the world’s fair from Angouleme, 
Demy 17 by 22 in France, and from Heilbronn, in Germany, are 
Medium, 19 by 24 the best ; those made in Belgium are not sufficiently 
Royal, . ‘ 20 by 25 hard-sized. The white of the letter papers of 
Super Royal, . 22 by 27 France, Germany and other foreign countries is of 
Imperial, ‘ . 22 by 32 great purity and beauty; and these papers being 
Medium and Half, 24 by 28} sized in the vat with farina, in addition to resin 
Royal and Half, 25 by 29 soap, instead of gelatin, they are less greasy under 
Double Medium, 24 by 38 the pen, and consequently can be written on more 

| Double Super Royal, 27 by 42 freely than those which are sized with animal size ; 
| Double Imperial, 32 by 44 they do not, however, bear the ink so well, Eng- 


| Many of the papers above enumerated are made 


lish printing papers generally maintain a superior- 
by hand, of the exact size indicated ; but, if made 








ity over those of foreign countries; as also draw- 
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ing papers and strong account-book blue-laid pa-|to spread before thee something of my feelings on| number of Friends met, of whom G. C. was one. 
pers. ‘Tinted printing and drawing papers, for-|this subject, believing thou art amongst those who! It would appear from the following letter of his to 
merly made exclusively in England, are now pro-|do, at times, travail with the Seed, and are breath-/ his friend H.D., that the latter was not present. 


duced by most foreign paper-makers. 


2 
For “ The Friend.” 


Some Letters of George Churchman, with Occasional 
Remarks. 


The Yearly Meeting of Ninth month, 1785, was 
divinely favoured. From the extracts of that year, 
we learn that the consideration of the state of 
Society and the various recommendations of pre- 
vious years in respect to an advancement in some 
branches of christian testimony and the restoration 
of primitive principles, being entered on, claimed 
its solid deliberation. “A solemn exercise attended 
[the deliberation] at divers sittings from the 28th 
to the 30th, inclusive.” Much good counsel was 
given, in which “the cause of declension from the 
life and virtue of Truth, and the benumbing and 
stupefying effect of such declension,” were clearly 
opened. An evidence of it was manifested in the 
neglect of many to attend religious mectings, and 
this, with its influence on those who did attend, in 
disqualifying them from receiving benefit from as- 
sembling for worship, “ was livingly spoken to, and 
clearly pointed out.” Instructive remarks were 
made on the nature and ground of christian union, 
and its opposite, the “root of bitterness, gendered 
and nurtured by a love of and conformity to the 
spirit of this world, its customs and maxims ;”— 
which, leading from “ under the wholesome disci- 
pline of the cross, and into a light estimation of 
the lowly, innocent simplicity of it, unguarded 
youth and others are exposed to further devia- 
tions.” The concern for promoting justice being 
done to the African race, as respects the freedom 


of those held in slavery, and the instruction of 
such in the principles of Truth, as Friends had 
immediate connexion with, was weightily before 
the meeting, and the desire mivuted that the feel- 
ing might ‘extensively spread in all branches of 
this meeting, and warmly impress the minds of in-|jects of importance to the christian well-being and 


dividuals.” On the subject of promoting “ a libe- 
ral provision for the right instruction of the youth,” 
it was the judgment of the meeting that “ as there 
have been some prosperous advances made in this 
good work,” subordinate meetings should continue 
an unremitting attention to the subject. 

Soon after the close of the meeting, H. D. thus 
writes to his friend George Bowne, of New York, 
relative thereto. The letter bears date Tenth 
month 4th, 1785 :— 

“Tt has been, I think it may safely be said, a 
season of weight and improvement, almost through- 
out. Therein the exercised living members have 
had richly to feed on the hidden manna. Counsel 
and instruction were communicated, in the author- 
ity and dignity of the Truth, to the comfort and 
encouragement of many, and to the reviving a hope 
in the minds of some, that the savour and sense of 
the Lord’s renewed mercy and kindness thus ex- 
tended to his humbled, seeking and depending 
children, would remain lastingly sealed on their 
spirits, when returned to their respective habita- 
tions, which might not only tend to their own in- 


ing for Zion's prosperity, that she may shine forth 
and become the beauty of nations.” 

The first letter, or rather note, from G. C. to 
H. D., written after this Yearly Meeting, which I 
find, bears date— 


“EK. Nottingham, First month 9th, 1786. 

“ Esteemed Friend— * * * I thought a 
small memorandum might not be amiss to inform| 
thee we have mostly been favoured with bodily! 
health of late, in a good degree. Sometimes it is| 
a low season otherwise. A hunger is often felt! 
after the food that yields true nourishment, without 
which, from some experience of my own, and from! 
observation of fellow-members, whose states seem| 
to be in leanness, I am convinced we cannot live| 
long in health and appear in good liking before. the) 
Great Master, whose will is that his people should 
grow in the root and substance, and not be dwarfs. | 
I should be glad to hear what accounts there are| 
of late from John Pemberton, Thomas Ross, Xc., 
where they are labouring, and whether there is a| 
prospect of either John or Thomas returning this, 
year. Also how Thomas Colley is engaged since| 
he and John Storer returned over the mountain. 
John informed me, by a letter from Redstone, that 
they were likely to part in much affection, and 
with their mutual consent, for the work’s sake. I 
would not wish to add to thy cumber and engage- 
ments unnecessarily, so just hint my desire and 
leave it to thy freedom. I feel yet some love for 
the brotherhood, and measurably a sincere desire 
at times, that the bread and water which alone 





nourish the soul for the enjoyment of life here 
and everlastingly, may be by them and me inces- 
santly sought after, unhindered by any other love, 
attachment or enjoyment whatever. 
“Thy affectionate friend, g. CG? 
In the Yearly Meeting of 1786, all the sub- 


religious progress of its members, which had claimed 
attention in 1785, were with weight and divine au- 


“E. Nottingham, Third month 12th, 1787. 

“ Dear Friend,—When a person is endeayour- 
ing to do the best he knows how to, whilst the few 
fleeting moments of time allotted him are passing, 
there is hope that mercy will be granted him, and 
his failings be forgiven. My path of duty seems 
uncommonly difficult, and struggling in some in- 
stances, falls to my lot, Things which have ap- 
peared proper and clear for me’to attend to, others 
have not seen to be so necessary for them, although 
they perhaps have felt equal care to mind their 
own business. The school subject, opened one 
evening last week at the Fourth Street Meeting- 
House, has been the particular engagement of my 
mind frequently, for more than twenty years past, 
apprehending that duty was concerned in it. It 
now appears, if I am not mistaken, to have made 
more progress in the minds of others than ever 
before. Several of our city Friends I found to be 
a good deal dipped into it, as well as divers in the 
country. It was proposed before I left, to have the 
essayed plan somewhat new modelled, and prepared 
for a further weighty consideration, at a meeting to 
be held on Second-day evening after the spring 
meeting [of ministers and elders] at the Fourth 
Street house. New proposals were made to put the 
school on a more effective scale, &c. Before I 
came away, Benjamin Franklin sent us some wise 
hints and observations, respecting the mode of 
managing such an affair, which were worthy of at- 
tention, accompanied by a pamphlet in French, de- 
scribing the order and management of a seminary 
of the same kind actually subsisting in Amsterdam. 
John Biddle is to translate it against the time of 
Spring Meeting. A list of the names of about 
twenty-four city and country Friends is made out, 
most of whom are apprised of the scheme, and 
perhaps will generally meet at the time mentioned 
to weigh the matter, and consider what is proper 
to be done further in promoting such an institution. 
Thy name is on the list, and I hope thou wilt en- 


thority before it. The concerns were sent down to) deavour to give us thy company. I did not repent 
subordinate meetings in the Extracts, and parents) the time spent on this affair last week, but thought 
and heads of families were exhorted to an early|on coming away, that I never left the city, feeling 
and persevering continuance of care in discharging more sensible satisfaction than I experienced at 
their religious duty towards their children andj that time. 
those under their direction. They were encouraged! “I hope thou wilt excuse my scribbling to thee 
by a pious example to invite the youth “to love) on this occasion. Every one has a right to weigh 
retirement, and to seek in stillness for the counsel} matters for themselves, and then to move accord- 
of wisdom, that they may become happily ac-| ing as they feel right. ‘Lo endeavour to fill up the 
quainted with the voice of the true Shepherd, and) remainder of our lives, so as to benefit those 
experience preservation within the blessed enclosure| around us, according to our capacities, will, I be- 
of the innocence of Truth.” \lieve, prove acceptable in the sight of Him who is 
We have the testimony of several Friends, who| recorded to be the ‘Most Upright, who weigheth 
were present at this Yearly Meeting, to the merci-|the paths of the just.’ I do not thus hint, as ap- 
ful extension of Divine favour granted them when| prehending that thou art slack in this respect, but 
assembled together. Job Scott, in writing to his)as ‘iron sharpeneth iron,’ so the hints, as well as 


wife, says of it, “ This has been much the weightiest | 


meeting I ever attended, especially the select meet- 
ings, kc. ‘The awfulness, the solemnity and reve- 
rent, abased waiting before the Lord, in these 
highly favoured meetings, bows my soul ia grate- 


creasing strength, but edifyingly spread in their|ful admiration of that glory, that so often, and so 
families and respective neighbourhoods. ‘There is,|abundantly and overshadowingly filled the Lord's 
I trust, some good ground on which a belief may|house on these precious and important occasions.” 
be founded that there is rather a growth and| A concern for the establishment of a boarding- 
coming forward, particularly amongst the beloved |school for the children of Friends, which had been 
youth. ‘These in divers places appear to havejon the minds of many members of Philadelphia 
yielded their necks to the holy yoke, submitted | Yearly Meeting for years, seemed now ripening for 
in good measure to the cross, and are experiencing| action. A meeting was called to be held in Phila- 
the anointing, quickening power of Truth, and a/delphia early in the Third month, 1787, of those 
qualification for usefulness in the church of Christ. |interested therein, to consider a plan for the organ- 
Here let me stop; I have had a particular freedom ization and management of such an institution. A 


the countenance of a friend, if true friendship 
subsist, will not have a dulling tendency. I ex- 
pect, if health is allowed, to come to town at the 
Spring Meeting, and have a hope it may be a sea- 
son of renewing of strength to many. A labour 
to have a preparation of heart to come rightly to- 
gether to the table of Him who filleth the hungry 
with good things, will be acceptable in his sight. 
Although those that rest easy in a state too full of 
themselves, may be permitted to go empty away, 
yet the poor and contrite in spirit, when the cup is 
handed them, may drink and rejoice ip his pre- 
sence. To steer along in a state of watchful 
humility, so as to be admitted among that number, 
is, I hope, the sincere desire of thy loving friend, 
“@rorae CHURCHMAN.” 








For “ The Friend.” 
The following piece has already appeared in ‘“ The 
Friend ;’ but at the urgent request of a correspondent, 
we republish it. 


ES ee 


Thy night is dark—behold, the shade was deeper 
In the old garden of Gethsemane, 

When that calm voice awoke the weary sleeper, 
Couldst thou not watch one hour alone with me? 


Oh! thou so weary of thy self-denials, 
And so impatient of thy little cross, 
Is it so hard to bear thy daily trials,— 
To count all earthly things a gainful loss? 


What if thou always suffer tribulation, 

And if the christian warfare never cease! 
The gaining of the quiet habitation 

Shall gather thee to everlasting peace. 


But here we all must suffer, walking lonely, 
The path that Jesus once himself hath gone; 
Watch thou in patience through this dark hour only ; 
This one dark hour before the eternal dawn. 


The captive’s oar may pause upon the galley, 
The soldier sleep beneath his plumed grest, 
And peace may fold her wing o’er hill and valley, 
But thou, oh! christian, must not take thy rest. 


et BEI a 
——— . : 


Thou must walk on however men upbraid thee, 
With Him who trod the wine-press all alone; 
Thou wilt not find one human hand to aid thee,— 

One human soul to comprehend thine own. 


Heed not the images forever thronging, 
From out the foregone life thou liv’st no more, 
Faint-hearted mariner! still art thou longing, 
For the dim line of the receding shore? 


Wilt thou find rest of soul in thy returning, 
To that old path thou hast so vainly trod? 

Hast thou forgotten all thy weary yearning, 
To walk among the children of thy God? 


Faithful and steadfast in their consecration, 
Living by that high faith to thee so dim, 
Declaring before God their dedication, 
So far from thee, because so near to Him. 


Canst thou forget thy christian superscription, 

“Behold we count them happy which endure ;” 

What treasure wouldst thou, in the land Egyptian, 
Repass the stormy waters to secure? 


Poor wandering soul! I know that thou art seeking, 
Some easier way, as all have sought before, 

To silence the reproachful inward speaking ; 
Some landward path unto an island shore. 


The cross is heavy in thy human measure, 
The way too narrow for thine inward pride, 

Thou canst not lay thine intellectual treasure, 
At the low footstool of the Crucified. 


Oh ! that thy faithless soul one great hour only, 
Would comprehend the christian’s perfect life ; 
Despised with Jesus, sorrowful, and lonely, 
Yet calmly looking upward in its strife. 


For poverty and self-renunciation, 

The Father yieldeth back a thousand fold ; 
In the calm stillness of regeneration 

Cometh a joy we never knew of old. 
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In meek obedience to the heavenly Teacher, 
Thy weary soul can find its only peace; 

Seeking no aid from any human creature, 
Looking to God alone for his release. 
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And he will come in his own time and power, 
To set his earnest-hearted children free ; 

Watch only through this dark and painful hour, 
And the bright morning yet will break for thee. 
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Change of Level in the Lakes.— Chester Dewey, |so that allowance may be made for them in enter- 
of the University of Rochester, N. Y., states that|ing a harbour. 
Lake Ontario is seven inches higher than in Tenth} An important branch of the hydrography is the 
month, 1857, when it was the highest that had|exploration of the Gulf Stream, that remarkable 
been known for eleven years. He states that there 
is no regular time of rise or fall in the lakes—no|and dark-coloured waters, declares at once to the 

riodical changes of five, or seven, or eleven years,|mariner his approach to our shores, and the rapid 
ke Ontario is high or low when or soon after the |current of which he must not fail to take into ac- 
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|same state occurs in Lake Erie, and the fluctuations|count in his navigation. The explorations have 
are about equal, as they are in Lake Michigan.|reference to the temperature of the stream at dif. 
The difference in the level is very rarely four feet|ferent depths from the surface to the bottom, in 
in a year, when the waters are at rest. The con-|different positions, and to the velocity and direc- 
clusion he arrives at, after eleven years’ observa-|tion of the current. The instruments and means 
tion of the lakes, and of meteorological conditions|employed for the purpose are of a very interesting 
in their vicinity, is that the fluctuations of their}nature, but cannot be described here. 
level depend on the quantity of water poured into 
the lakes by all the streams which carry off the 
rain and the melted snow, and upon the amount of 
evaporation. 
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The observations and charts made in the field 
are at the close of each season’s work sent to the 
Coast Survey Office, in Washington, where they 
are combined, to form the charts. The triangula- 
tion and astronomical observations are subjected to 
(Concluded from page 178.) a double computation, first by the observers, and 

Next in order comes the topography. This isa|next by the computers in the office, in order to 
representation on paper of the natural features of|secure perfect accuracy and faithfulness. The 
the country ; the outlines of the shore, the irregu-|topographical and hydrographical sheets are com- 
larities of the surface, the forms and dimensions of|bined, and reduced drawings are made on scales 
hills, forests, streams, rocks, meadows, towns, and|suitable for publication. A connected series of 
villages, are all represented by certain conventional | finished charts of the whole coast is projected, on 
modes of drawing, well understood by those who|a scale of 1-80,000; and preliminary charts, giving 
make use of the maps. The drawing presents to us|at once the most important information, are pub- 
the surface of the earth, as it would appear to an/lished as the work progresses, on a scale of 1-200,- 
observer from above it. ‘he topographical maps are|000, Besides these, local charts of harbours and 
generally surveyed on a scale of one ten-thousandth|bays are published on larger scales, adapted to the 
of the natural dimensions. In localities where alimportance of the locality and the amount of detail 
great amount of detail is to be represented, such as|to be shown. General coast charts are also pub- 
large cities and their vicinity, a scale of 1: 5000 is|lished, on a scale of 1-400,000. When the re- 
employed, while on flat and sparsly-settled ranges|duced charts are drawn and verified, they pass into 
of coast a scale of 1: 20000 is used. The extent|the hands of the engraving division of the office, 
of ground represented upon a single topographical | where they are executed on copper, in the highest 
sheet depends upon the scale. On a scale of|style of art. When the plates are completed, 
1-10,000, or about six inches to the mile, a square|electrotype copies are taken of them, which serve 
foot of the drawing represents about four square|for printing the charts, the original plates being 
miles of the surface of the earth. preserved in the archives of the Coast Survey. The 

The topographical survey is carried inland as|electrotyping establishment of the Coast Survey is 
far as is required for purposes of navigation and | quite extensive, and one of the most successful in 
for the defence of the coast. the world. It was in successful operation several 

The foregoing operations complete the land-|years before the process came into general use, 
works, with the addition of observations on the}and considerable advances were made in the art at 
direction and force of the magnetic needle, from|this establishment. ‘The charts are finally printed 
which the laws that govern it, and its changes can|at the Coast Survey Office, and distributed to sale 
be deduced, and the variation of the compass as-\agents in the principal seaports. ‘The prices are 
signed in places where no observations can be had. | fixed at very low rates, so as to place a complete 

The hydrography embraces all the observations |set of charts within the reach of every navigator. 
that have reference to the sea. ‘The depth of wa-| Provision has been made by Congress for the pub- 
ter and form of the bottom are ascertained by nu-|lication of the observations made in the progress of 
merous soundings, and specimens of the bottom are|the Coast Survey, so as to place the data on which 
frequently brought up; which are minutely map-|the correctness of the charts depends beyond the 
ped. They exhibit channels, shoals, and rocks,|possibility of loss, and to submit them to the cri- 
with such accuracy that the navigator, in approach-|ticism of the world. 
ing the shore, may ascertain his position by the} The operations of the field-work, which have 
soundings laid down on the chart, when he is un-|been described, are carried on simultaneously at 
able to discern the land. The true positions of the}many different points on the coast, each division 
soundings are determined by angles measured with| having its triangulation, astronomical, topographi- 
the sextant from the boat, or sounding vessel, upon|cal, and hydrographical parties, all working inde- 
signals erected at the shore stations, fixed by the|pendently, but upon the same system, so that in the 
triangulation, upon which the correctness of the}end the whole will form a connected survey of our 
work again depends. The tides are observed at/jentire coast. 
the same time, in order to reduce all the soundings} For conducting these operations, there are em- 
to the common level of mean low water. The rise|ployed, exclusive of hands and seamen, thirty- 
and fall of the tides is carefully observed in many |seven civilians, of different grades, twelve or fifteen 
localities, for the purpose of investigating the laws|army officers, and fifty officers of the navy, a 
that govern them, in order to make predictions, or|greater number of the latter being required for the 
tide-tables, for the use of mariners. In these ob-| vessels engaged in the hydrography. ‘Ihe first class 
servations, a self-registering tide-gauge is used with|forms a permanent nucleus of persons of scientific 
great success and economy. ‘The direction and|and practical ability, trained to the work, while 
force of tidal currents are observed and laid down, |the officers of the army and navy are detailed for 
the work, or withdrawn, as the exigencies of their 
respective services may require. All act under the 
immediate orders of the superintendent, who directs 
all the details of the work, governs the movements 
of the partics, and controls their expenditure. 
Notwithstanding his laborious administrative duties, 


the superintendent engages personally in active 
field-work. 


niece irra 
From The National Recorder. 


The United States Coast Survey. 


feature of our ocean boundary, which, by its warm 
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The progress of the work from year to year is|in the same path that faithful Friends walked in, 
detailed in the annual reports of the superintendent |in the beginning; and from living experience we 
to the Treasury department, to which the survey|could say with them, “I am crucified with Christ, 
js attached, as connected with the commercial in-| nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
terests of the country. The liberality of Congress|}me, and the life 1 now live in the flesh, I live by|}of Adam, was there ever anything contrived so 
in publishing and largely distributing these reports|faith of the Son of God who loved me and gave| much for the ruin of female modesty, and the in- 
has greatly tended to increase the public interest|himself for me.” The goodness and mercy of|citement to sensuality and corruption, as these im- 
in the work. God was abundantly manifested in leading this] modest, indecent, odious, extravagant hoops, calcu- 

From a table given in the latest of these reports,|people into the disuse of the corrupt language of|lated not for the strait, but for the wide gate and 
we glean the following statistics: An area of 41,-|the world, together with its changeable tashions| broad way leading to destruction? Nay, some are 
000 square miles has been triangulated, and 7,000} and customs, that thereby they might give evidence| ready to say either contract these scandalous ex- 
geographical positions of points have been deter-|of being crucified to the world and the world unto| panded hoops, or else enlarge your doors, portals, 
mined; 675 original topographical sheets have|them, and at the same time they had the authority| stiles, coaches, &c. ‘It is mightily surprising and 
been surveyed, covering an area of 15,500 square |of the Holy Scriptures on their side, as well as the| really shocking,’ saith a eertain person, ‘ to think 
miles, and delineating 33,000 miles of water line ;/example of the holy men and women in old time.|that any modest matron or any chaste young wo- 
600 hydrographical sheets have been surveyed,|Their use of the plain truth speaking Janguage of|man who is not lunatic or delirious, should ever 
4,900,000 soundings made, and 7,000 specimens|thee and thou to a single person they found to be}dare to appear in such an awkward and unseemly 
of bottom preserved; 64 finished charts, and 277/ greatly in the cross, though it is the language of] dress, so far from the modesty which should adorn 
preliminary charts and sketches, have been pub-|the sacred writers, and strictly grammatical ; hence| their sex, and so opposite to the shamefacedness 
lished, and 67,000 copies of the same have been|they believed it to be their duty to adhere to it,|commended and recommended by the Apostle,’ ” 
distributed. whatever abuse and suffering might in consequence} Dear Friends, of every age and class, suffer the 

A list of discoveries and developments enume-/|thereof be their portion. And moreover they were} word of exhortation, “ Be ye not conformed to this 
rates no less than 142 instances in which channels,|led not to give flattering titles unto men, whereby} world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
hidden dangers, harbours of refuge, changes in|to cherish pride and vanity in them, but to call/ your mind, that ye may prove what is that good, 
bars, or other important information previously un-|them by their names, which is more eonsistent|and acceptable, and pertect, will of God concern- 
known, has been brought out by the Coast Survey,|with that purity and holiness unto which we are|ing you.” It is the will of our blessed and holy 
showing in a striking form its utility to commerce |called. Head that this people should still occupy the posi- 
and navigation. Their calling the days of the week and the) tion assigned them in the day of the first breaking 

A very general acknowledgment of the effective|months of the year by their numerical names,| forth of his marvellous light, when our predecessors 
and thorough manner in which this great work is|though to some it appeared singular, yet it was no| were gathered from the many forms and ceremo- 
conducted has not been wanting. Authorities con-|unimportant part of the great whole of the testi-| nies of the professing church, to the more sure word 
nected with commerce and navigation, as boards of|monies which the Lord laid upon them to bear to| of prophecy, whereunto they took heed, and which 
trade, marine societies, and insurance companies in|the world; for most of the days of the week and|was as a light shining in a dark place, wherein 
all our principal seaports, have repeatedly testified | many of the months of the year, in the fashionable) they saw the necessity of renouncing the world that 
to its great practical usefulness; and scientific|style, are of heathen origin, and therefore, under] lieth in wickedness, its maxims and customs, and 
bodies and leading men of science, at home and|this gospel dispensation, are objectionable, in ac-|to bear a faithful testimony against the pride and 
abroad, have acknowledged that in point of scien-|cordance with what was declared by the Lord’s| vanity thereof. Think not that we, the successors 
tific execution the Coast Survey is in the foremost|servant formerly, ‘I will cut off the names of the|of those worthy sons of the morning, can exonerate 
rank among similar work, and has largely contri-jidols out of the land, and they shall be no more/ ourselves from the obligation that rests upon us to 
buted to the advancement of various branches of|remembered by their names.” follow their steps, or can be guiltless if we let fall 

applied science. In their attire, decency, neatness and comfort|one testimony of Truth after another. Ah! no. 
were the leading objects, and not to feed or foster| But should the present members fall into such a 
a vain and carnal mind by following the change-| lapsed state, my faith is firm that there will be 
able cuts and fashions of the world, remembering) Friends still. Divine power is able to bring in from 
the language of our blessed Lord and Saviour|the highways and hedges, and even to cause the 
Jesus Christ to his followers, “‘ ye are not of the} hearts of many who are at this day encompassed with 
world even as 1 am not of the world.” And a} forms and ceremonies, to feel the unsatisfying na- 
godly concern has always rested upon faithful|ture thereof, and guide them into the footsteps of 
Friends from the rise of our Society to the present) the flock of Christ, and they may find that rest 
time, that all our members might observe the same} within the Society of Friends which their souls 
good and wholesome practice, which is strongly] desire. 

recommended by the Apostle, in language which,) © my beloved Friends, ye who have long seen 
though addressed to the female sex, may as fitly}and mourned over the many departures that are 
apply to the male, “ Whose adorning let it not be| apparent among us, both in principle and in prac- 
non-essential, and thus set at naught and prostrate|that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, of] tice, and are ready to say with the Prophet of old, 
that, the faithful support of which caused so much] wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel, but|‘‘ By whom shall Jacob arise, for he is small,” 
suffering on the part of the sons of the morning of let it be the hidden man of the heart, the ornament} faint not in your minds, nor conclude that the 
our day. I conceive this to be no less than tread-|of a meek and quiet spirit which is in the sight of| Lord hath forsaken his children, in permitting 
ing upon their blood, and sorrowful it is, to dis-|God of great price.” ' them to be so sorely tried and proved, but rather 
cover the prevalence of such a disposition, to an| The language of that faithful servant of Christ,| gird up the loins of your minds and adopt the re- 
alarming extent, even in the land of our fore- David Hall, shows the godly concern that was felt| solution of faithful Joshua, let others do as they 
fathers, where less than two centuries ago they|in his day, for the preservation of the flock.) may, “as for me and my house we will serve the 
stood firmly in support of this and our other testi-|“‘ Wherefore I now take freedom, not out of ill| Lord.” J. KE, 
monies, though it cost them much abuse and suf-|nature, or a carping spirit, as upbraiding my! Chio, Second mo. 5th, 1859. 

fering from an unthinking populace, as well as friends with their weaknesses, but in that love : 
from high professors, by sore beatings, bonds and| which wisheth well to all, and looks for the repa-| Meteorological Facts.—It has been ascertained, 
imprisonments, none of which things could move|ration of all the breaches in the walls of Zion, to| by experiment, that the temperature of the air de- 
them from their steadfastness in Christ. specify some few things vastly disgraceful to the| creases uniformly with the height above the earth’s 

All and every part of the testimonies which| professors of the glorious light of the Gentiles,|surface, until, at a certain elevation, varying on 
were laid upon them to bear, are binding upon| viz. the lofty and airy position of men’s hats; the) different days, the decrease is arrested, and for a 
us; and as we come under the blessed influence of|ribands, knots, and ruffles, upon women’s heads, &c.,| space of from two thousand to three thousand feet, 
the cross of Christ, his yoke is found to be easy,|the curious girdles, and costly diamond buckles we|the temperature remains nearly constant, or even 
and his burden light. It is evident that these de-| are arrayed with, with other pompous and ex-|increases by a small amount—the regular diminu- 
partures from primitive zeal and practice are the|pensive array. As also the putting on of mourn-|tion being afterwards resumed, and generally main- 
offspring of a worldly spirit, a spirit that is soar-|ing apparel for the deceased, with some other cus-|tained, at a rate slightly less rapid than in the 
ing above the gift of divine light and grace in the] toms at funerals not approved of, but disliked and|lower part of the atmosphere, and commencing 
heart, which would lead us, were we to follow it,|advised against by our faithful Friends, as not com-|from a higher temperature than would have existed 


porting with the truth we profess. But of all the 
giddy modes, antic and fantastic inventions, that 
ever old Satan or his agents, with respect to ex- 
ternal dress, have hitherto vampt up, since the fall 





























































For “The Friend.” 
Plainness of Dress and Address. 


The faithful members of our religious Society 
are clothed with sadness, on account of the great 
departures from that plainness and simplicity, 
which the Lord, by his good Spirit, led our worthy 
forefathers into, manifested not only among the 
young and rising generation, but even among some 
holding conspicuous stations in society, there being 
a disposition apparent to fritter down our well- 
known testimony against the vain fashions, lan- 
guage and customs of the world, to represent it as 
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but for the interruption in question. This inter- 
ruption in the decrease of temperature is accom- 
panied by a large and abrupt fall in the tempera- 
ture of the dew-point, or by actual condensation of 
vapour, from which it may be inferred that the dis- 
turbance in the progression of temperature arises 
from a development of heat in the neighbourhood 
of the plane of condensation. The subsequent falls 
in the temperature of the dew-point are generally 
of an abrupt character, and corresponding inter- 
ruptions in the decreasing progression of tempera- 
ture are sometimes distinguishable, but in a less 
degree. 


like thick cream or jelly: but repeated experi- 
ments have proved that the granulated form is the 
best. 

“The disclosures made several months ago in 
relation to ‘swill milk’ very naturally created a 
painful interest in regard to this almost indispen- 
sable article. It had, even previously to those 
developments, been the opinion of physicians and 
others, that a large proportion of the deaths of 
children in this city was caused by the deleterious 
influence of city milk, and sometimes country milk, 
for it should be remembered that decomposition 
soon commences in milk, and the tender stomach 
of an infant is affected by the change, although it 
might be unnoticed by the adult with stronger 
digestive organs. In solidified milk, the sugar that 
is added at an early stage of the process, acts as a 
preservative agent, and arrests the progress of 
decomposition; consequently the solidified milk, 
though it may be three or four weeks old, is better 
adapted to the use of children than the country 
milk that reaches New York, the day after leaving 
Goshen, or Orange county. Judging from present 
appearances, there is little doubt that the manufac- 
ture of this article will soon become a flourishing 
business, and prove a benefit to the community.” 


own body, ‘bore our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows.’” “It is coming to him, and learning of 
him true meekness and lowliness, that renders hard 
things easy; for in resignation of soul, we are then 
able to cast our care upon him. ‘Truly ‘ in return- 
ing and rest shall ye be saved; in quietness and 
in confidence shall be your strength,’ amidst the 
many trials and perplexities of life, which none 
escape, however varied in form, or hidden from 
mortal eye.” 

In the prospect of the removal of a friend from 
this scene of conflict and probation, she writes :— 
“It is with feelings of deep and tender sympathy 
that I hear of the continued sinking of nature with 
respect to dear M. H.; but a humble hope attends 
my mind, that the purified spirit wings its way to 
those regions, where temptation and sorrow are not 
known. Still, who can but be moved at the ravages 
of sickness, of suffering even unto death? It in- 
volves the affectionate parent in poignant grief; 
the brother, the sister, the friend, in the sense of a 
mournful chasm, not to be filled by any earthly 
gift; for whatever blessings may be added to a 
family, ‘that which is wanting cannot be num- 
bered.’ In another record she says, “ So our dear 
aged friend has departed. Dear creature! How 
sweet! how happy! No more sense of the sink- 
ing of nature under a wasting disease; no more 
suffering of mind or of body. My heart is ready 
to say, ‘blessed be the Lord, who, in the fulness of 
time, releases his dear children from the shackles 
of a mortal frame.,’” 

At Lexden, Sixth month, 1835, she speaks of 
the decease of another friend, remarking on her 
feelings of the approach of her own release, and 
the blessedness of knowing the warfare to be ac- 
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For “The Friend.” 


Solidified Milk. 


We learn from the New York Post, that this 
article is now successfully prepared for the New 
York market. Solidified milk is simply milk from 
which the water has been evaporated, a portion of 
refined white sugar being added during the process. 
The Post gives the following account of its prepa- 
ration :— e 

“The ‘ American Solidified Milk Company’ has 
an establishment in Westchester county, near Ford- 
ham, seven miles distant from the railroad, in a 
milk producing country. The neighbouring dairies 
supply them with pure milk, at from two to three 
cents per quart, and being off the railroad route, 
the establishment does not suffer by competition 
with the city trade. The milk, with the requisite 
amount of sugar, is placed in rectangular shallow 
pans, two feet by three in size, and subjected to a 
water bath, the water, heated to 170 degrees, just 
touching the bottom of the pans, and having no 
outlet for evaporation at the sides. This water is 
heated by means of tortuous steam pipes, and it is 
the duty of several girls, provided with thermo- 
meters, to keep it at exactly the same temperature. 

“The watery ingredient of the milk thus slowly 
evaporates, a pan containing four quarts requiring 
about six hours in the process. All the time that 
this evaporation is progressing the ‘ stirring rods,’ 
consisting of a couple of perpendicular rods, with 
a horizontal rod joining them near the lower ends, 
are regularly passing through the milk from one 
end of the pan to the other, thus keeping it con- 
stantly agitated, and preventing it from burning. 
These stirring rods are set in motion by the same 
steam power that heats the water bath, and a num- 
ber of pans are heated and stirred simultaneously, 
each pan, having, of course, its own separate stir- 
ring rods. 

“At the end of five or six hours, the watery 
matter has all evaporated, and the residuum, being 
about the consistency of dough, is too thick for 
the stirring rods to work their way any longer. 
It is then taken out and placed in a drying-room, 
where, subjected to a temperature of 130 deg., it 
becomes perfectly dry and granulated, and of a 
yellowish creamy tint. It is then removed to an- 
other apartment and put up in cylindrical tin boxes, 
like those in which meats and fruits are preserved, 
but unlike these, they do not require to be soldered 
to exclude the air. After the can is filled, the 
cover is placed on, a blow with the scoop settles it 
firmly in its place, and the solidified milk is ready 
for use or exportation. At first it was pressed into 
oblong cakes or slabs, (in size and appearance 
much like the cakes of yellow brick-dust com- 





For “The Friend.” 
Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 


Changes are making in meetings and neighbour- 
hoods and families by death. When a substantial 
and useful member of Society is removed, the 
chasm in all these departments is often deeply felt. 
Those who have the cause of Christ at heart, na- 
turally look around to see who are qualifying by 
submission to Divine Grace, to fill the vacancy. 
A very short period terminates a life of much ex- 
perience, and where valuable gifts have been dis- 
pensed ; but to prepare a successor with all the en- 
dowments, mostly requires years of discipline and 
faithfulness to the instructions of the Great Teacher 
of his children. Yet He who has raised up fathers 
and mothers in the church, will visit the rising 
generation with the day-spring from on high, and 
bring them into his vineyard to labour, and give 
them their wages, as they obey his divine requir- 
ings. An early surrender to him is of unspeak- 
able value to the individual, and a great comfort 
to those who are near their everlasting reward, and 
who love the Truth above everything else. Sarah 
Lynes was brought under condemnation for evil at 
an early age, and bemoaned her condition, begged 
and prayed for a better state, when about nine|| know that it is so with me, that 1 am at times 
years old. At thirteen years of age, she began to|ready to be ‘dismayed’ at the seeing of it, and 
discover something in her mind like the anointing} bowed down at the awful call, which even the in- 
for the ministry, the Lord having revealed his/firmities of years proclaim, ‘Set thy house in or- 
word as a hammer, and broken the rock in pieces,|der,’ &c.; but let us be encouraged to press to- 
in her living experience. She was contrited under} wards the mark for the prize, hoping that as we 
a sense of his power and love, saying when alone,|are so engaged, we may win the crown that fadeth 
“ Lord, make me a clean vessel unto thee ;” and in|not; for great and unfathomable are the tender 
her seventeenth year she commenced the work of| mercies of Him who is our Judge and our Saviour 
preaching the gospel. too.” 

At the age of sixty-two she says, “It is much| The removal of many dear Friends from among 
better for us to submit to the will of our Heavenly] us, calls loudly upon survivors to have their loins 
Father, than to please ourselves; for he does in-| girded and lights burning, with oil in their vessels 
deed know, and He only, what is for our real in-| with their lamps, that they may not be taken by 
terest. ‘All thy children shall be taught of the|surprise, but be found on the watch, prepared to 
Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy children.*| enter with the Bridegroom, at whatever hour he 
And if the teaching is sometimes by discipline,}may please to come. It is Ais wid that is our 
severe to the natural part, seeing it is in wisdom|sanctification, not the multiplicity of engagements 
monly used for cleaning knives,) and then covered|inscrutable to the understanding, but perfect in|in owr own will, though we may be induced by the 
with tin-foil. But it was found that the pressing|itself, it is worth enduring. I should have had/transformations of the enemy, to value our acts as 
process broke the buttery globules which compose|less peace now in my old age, but for having been|doing God service. If we are led away from the 
the oleaginous ingredient of milk, and on exposure|# early life, and many times since, disciplined| footsteps of Christ’s companions by the power of 
to the air for any great length of time, the whole| under the cross of Christ Jesus, my dear Lord and} deception, in a path which he does not point out 
slab would turn rancid. It was also prepared at|Saviour. Neither can we make choice of our trials,| for us, we shall land in confusion, and in destitu- 
one time in tin cans, being in  semi-aqueous state, | but must endeayour to leave all to Him who, in his/tion of the divine life, equally as if we had been 


how it was with one, who at times felt the tender- 
ing’ influences of the love of a crucified Saviour. 
How glad shall I be to find that the survivors had 
the consolation of an assurance, that the spirit was 
mercifully accepted in the Beloved ; not that I con- 
sider such a manifestation necessary, or that it is 
always given, when all is well, abundantly well 
forever. But oh, when the Comforter is heard to 
say, ‘iniquity is pardoned ;’ the warfare is accom- 
plished, heaven is obtained; how does this lessen 
the poignancy of that sorrow, which the severing 
hand of death brings to a sympathetic, affectionate 
heart! We have now passed much of our day, 
and in the retrospect, perhaps we see that we might 
have improved it more, and have spent it better. 


complished at that awful hour—“I want to know | 
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captivated by the love of the things of the world, 
and it may be in a condition, more difficult to dis- 
cover our sad mistake. Abasedness and deep 
humility before the Searcher of hearts is the place 
of safety, wherein we may be kept from falling, 
and prepared to be presented faultless before the 

resence of his glory, through unmerited mercy, 
with exceeding joy, when our stewardship in the 
use of his gifts is to be accounted for. The great 
business of the church and its members is to co- 
operate with her holy Head in the salvation of 
souls, which can only be done by his grace work- 
ing in the heart by faith, and love to him and to 
our fellow-creatures, and leading us to do his will 
in all things. 

Sarah Grubb felt the loss of faithful co-labourers, 
by death breaking in upon the ranks, and like a 
mother in Israel, yearned over the children for 
their introduction into the harvest field. To a 
young friend she says, “ Divers in the last stage of 
life are removed from labouring in the spiritual 
harvest, who, I have no doubt, have gathered fruit 
to life eternal, and thus their works follow them. 
Now we look for preparation and qualification in 
the rising generation, and in those of some matur- 
ity of age; that they also may reap and receive 
wages, even soul-satisfying reward, while employed 
by the Great Husbandman in the whitened fields. 
The operation of that power that can fit for service 
has been known, blessed be the Lord; may this 
be abode with, and fully submitted to!” 

caniinedliplapiiitiae 
For “ The Friend.” 

“ Where's the use of being so strict ?” is a ques- 
tion often asked at the present day, and many even 
of well intentioned persons are at times almost 
ready to conclude that more is lost than gained by 
being so. ‘he gifted author of “ Memoirs of Port 
Royal” comments on the subject, as follows :— 

“The sister Doratheé soon found what will ever 
be experienced by unfaithful spiritual guides; that 
it is much more easy to maintain a perfectly strict 
religious discipline than to enforce a relaxed one. 
Because a sacrifice of natural will must take place 
in either case, and the human heart will far sooner 
make that sacrifice, when what is required is truly 
according to the full dictate of conscience, and to 
the advice of a person we know to be faithful ; 
than when the sacrifice falls short of that which is 
truly the will of God, and is proposed for form’s 
sake, by a person we know to be unfaithful. It is 
easier to make a complete sacrifice that will fully 
satisfy conscience, than a half sacrifice which falls 
short of it. 

“Hence in every church, and every religious 
institution, any relaxation is but the prelude to a 
complete and entire fall.” 


Warning to the Intemperate.—Charles Lamb 
tells his sad experience, as a warning to young 
men, in the following language :— 

“ The waters have goue over me. But out of 
the black depths, could I be heard, I would ery 
out to all those who have set a foot in the perilous 
flood. Could the youth, to whom the flavour of 
the first wine is delicious as the opening scenes of 
life, or the entering upon some newly discovered 
paradise, look into my desolation, and be made to 
understand what a dreary thing it is when he shall 
feel himself going down a precipice with open eyes 
and a passive will; to see his destruction, and 
have no power to stop it, and yet feel it all the way 
emanating from himself; to see all godliness emp- 
tied out of him, and yet not able to forget a time 
when it was otherwise ; to bear about the piteous 


THE FRIEND. 


feverishly looking for to-night’s repetition of the 


folly; could he but feel the body of the death out 
of which I cry hourly with feebler outcry to be 
delivered, it were enough to make him dash the 
sparkling beverage to the earth, in all the pride of 
its mantling temptation.” 


Yor “The Friend.” 
Daniel Wheeler. 


The following remarks of this devoted servant 
of Christ are worthy of notice, viz: 

“ Perhaps there is not anything more calculated 
to make men blind to their own state and condi- 
tion than a mistaken zeal for the well-being of 
others. Without great watchfulness, this snare is 
peculiarly adapted to deceive even those who are 
really upright in their intentions, and sincere in 
their desires for the increase and diffusion of 
christian knowledge. 

“Under the semblance of promoting the cause 
of religion, our attention may be so unsuspectingly, 
but completely, engrossed, that the great and im- 
portant work of labouring in our own vineyards ; 
of seeking after salvation in our own hearts, may 
be overlooked and neglected. It is no matter by 
what bait the grand adversary succeeds. His pur- 
pose is fully accomplished, if mankind are but kept 
destitute of that knowledge which is life eternal. 

“* This, declares the Saviour of the world, is life 
eternal, that they might know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. 

“In vain is the most orthodox profession of the 
christian religion, if we ourselves are strangers to 
the great work of regeneration, and destitute of 
this saving knowledge. For, if we do not know 
Christ to be in us, our hope of glory, whilst we are 
in this life, He will not know us in the great and 
awful day of account, in that life which is to come. 
He whose ‘ words shall never pass away,’ hath de- 
clared, ‘ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, Shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but 
He that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.’ ” 


An Arab Story with a Moral.—In the tribe of 
Neggdah, there was a horse whose fame was spread 
far and near, and a Bedouin of another tribe, by 
name Daher, desired extremely to possess it. 
Having offered in vain for it his camels and his 
whole wealth, he hit at length upon the following 
device, by which he hoped to gain the object of 
his desire. He resolved to stain his face with the 
juice of an herb; to clothe himself in rags; to tie 
his legs and neck together, so as to appear like a 
lame beggar. Thus equipped, he went to wait for 
Naber, the owner of the horse, who he knew was 
to pass that way. When he saw Naber approach- 
ing on his beautiful steed, he cried out in a weak 
voice, “I am poor, stranger; for three days I have 
been unable to move from this spot to seek for 
food. I am dying; help me, and Heaven will 
reward you.” ‘The Bedouin kindly offered to take 
him up on his horse and carry him home; but the 
rogue replied: “I cannot rise; I have no longer 
any strength left.” Naber, touched with pity, dis- 
mounted, led his horse to the spot, and, with great 
difficulty, set the seeming beggar on his back. 
But no sooner did Daher feel himself in the saddle, 
than he set spurs to the horse and gallopped off, 
calling out as he did so, “It is I, Daher; I have 
got the horse, and I am off with it.” Naber called 
after him to stop and listen. Certain of not being 
pursued, he turned and halted at a short distance 
trom Naber, who was armed with a spear. “ You 
have taken my horse,” said the latter. “ Since 


191 
it.” “And why not?” said Daher. “ Because,” 
said the noble Arab, “ another man might be really 
ill, and men would fear to help him. You would 
be the cause of many refusing to perform an act 
of charity, for fear of being duped as I have been.” 
Struck with shame at these words, Daher was 
silent for a moment; then springing from the 
horse, returned it to its owner, embraced him and 
invited him to his tent, where they spent a few 
days together, and became fast friends for life. 


Be not fond of praise, but seek virtue that leads 
to it. 
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It is remarked by some of the writers on the re- 
formation by Luther and his associates, that one of 
its effects was to induce very many who were in- 
terested in the emancipation of truth from the 
grievous errors that had long overlaid it, to hunt 
up and study for themselves the ancient authors 
who had written upon divinity and the duties ap- 
pertaining to the professed disciples of Christ, 
whose books had long slept in cloisters or monkish 
libraries, and after making themselves familiar 
with the truths inculcated by them, to seek out the 
best means for applying, and pressing their teach- 
ings upon others. 

We have sometimes indulged a hope that a 
similar effect might result to the members of our 
religious Society from the controversy arising out 
of the attempt—not to free it of old errors of doc- 
trine and practice, but to bring it back to some of 
the false notions and anti-christian forms and cus- 
toms, from which it was freed through the power 
of the Holy Spirit and the faithfulness of its pri- 
mitive members. Although there is much in the 
controversial writings of our early Friends, which 
was fitted only to the time in which they lived, yet 
their biographies, their treatises and epistles, con- 
tain a wealth of instruction, which will amply 
repay whoever devotes himself to their serious 
perusal. We do not suppose that time can impart 
virtue to that which has been written, and there- 
fore do not estimate the works alluded to, because 
they are old, there being several of the same class 
written or compiled in more modern years, which 
possess the same interest and value, but from the 
original character and training of the men, and 
the peculiar circumstances under which they were 
placed, the writings of those who were instru- 
mental in founding our Society, exhibit a depth of 
feeling and a strength of diction rarely met with 
in works of a similar character. The value of 
time and the great object of life appear to have 
been kept steadily in their view, and amid the la- 
bours and sufferings they underwent to maintain 
and disseminate the pure religion of Christ, many 
of those who employed the pen have left the evi- 
dence upon record, that so far as they came within 
the grasp of finite powers, they thoroughly com- 
prehended the awfully important subjects, on which 
they treated, and were prepared to illustrate them 
with a weight of matter, a depth of judgment, and 
a soundness of argument exceeded perhaps by 
none since the days of the primitive believers. 
Une characteristic of Friends’ Journals is the 
frankness and straightforwardness with which 
they give account of themselves, and the work in 
which they were engaged, so that they can hardly 
fail to secure the confidence of the reader, and 


spectacle of his own ruin; could he see my fevered| heaven has willed it, I wish you joy of it; but I}bring home to him the conviction that they fol- 
eye, feverish with the last night's drinking, and/ conjure you never to tell any one how you obtained |lowed no cuuningly devised fables; but walked as 
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children of the light and of the day, knowing 
whither they were going—to heaven—and the 
way by which they were to get there. 

The active mind of man is continually seeking 
after knowledge, and every year adds to the sum 
of intellectual wealth attained. Hence improve- 
ment in science and the arts of life is gradually 
but continually going on. Nevertheless in all 
earthly things there is great uncertainty, and man, 
in himself, possesseth neither the wisdom nor the 
strength that can assure him of success in their 
pursuit. The thousands of years that have passed 
away, have not accumulated so much experience 
as will warrant the farmer, that his toil, or the 
merchant that his trade, will infallibly secure them 
wealth; nor in any other avocation does there 
seem anything certain, except the primitive decree 
that man must earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. But not so with the things that appertain 
to the soul’s welfare and peace. The way—straight | 
and narrow as it is—has never changed since 
Christ declared there be few that find it. But they 
that comply with the clearly enunciated terms, 
can neither mistake that way, nor miscarry in its 
blissful termination. All are called, and the few- 
ness of those who are chosen, arises from the stupid 
indifference with which we hear the call, or the 
determined obstinacy with which we reject the 
yoke it summons usto bear. In mercy, the invita- 
tion is renewed again and again, and as we know 
that some in days past have been incited by im- 
pressions made through the instrumentality of some 
of the works we have becn speaking of, to enter 
into the vineyard and labour so as to receive the 
reward ; so it may be, that others now, who have 
been standing all the day idle, might be likewise 
blessed, through the same means, if they could be 
persuaded to make themselves familiar with the 
same works. 

Though so plain that the wayfaring man, though 
a fool, cannot err therein, it is not concealed, that 
this way abounds with rough and dangerous pas- 
sages, calculated closely to prove the faith, and 
clothe the heart with fear and sorrow. ‘To the 
weary pilgrims who are journeying in it, the ac- 
count given of the temptations and trials, the dis- 
coveries and triumphs of those who have travelled 
it before them, though it cannot feed and strength- 
en, may yet teach, cheer, and warn them; and as 
a cloud of witnesses to the reality of the promises 
set forth in the gospel, which they have inherited, 
these incite and encourage to run with patience 
the race that is set before us, keeping the eye fixed 
steadily on the recompense of reward. 

With these views, we may again express our de- 
sire that the present commotions and defections in 
our religious Society will induce our members uni- 
versally, to make themselves familiar with the ap- 
proved writings of Friends. 

Within a few years past the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, by its book 
committee, have had a considerable number of the 
Journals and other writings of Friends stereotyped, 
which are kept constantly on hand to supply those 
who are in want of them, and they can be pro- 
cured at but little cost. ay Fox’s Journal, 
Barclay’s Apology, Penn's No Cross, no Crown ; 
Life of Thos. Ellwood, Journal of Joho Richard- 
son, Sewel’s History, Journal of Henry Hull, 
Phipps on Man, are among the stock on hand. 
The Diary of Samuel Scott has also been stereo- 
typed, and will be out of the binder’s hands in the 
course of a few days. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 29th ult. 

The war rumors continue. The letters from Paris 
speak of great activity in warlike preparations, and the 
general opinion was, that a momentous crisis in conti- 
nental affairs had approached. 

The English government is reported as exerting its 
influence for peace, and on the attitude of that govern- 
ment, it was believed that the question of war or peace 
depended. The British government has given out large 
contracts for cannon and gunpowder. 

The advices by the China mail confirm the previously 








was 3,508,000 bushels, and that of barley, 5,382,000, 
The manufacture of wine amounted to 385,000 gallons. 
The total yield of gold in 1857 was $65,500,000, and 
the total yield, since the discovery, about $600,000,000. 
The State debt is $4,150,000. 

Kansas.—Both houses of the Legislature have passed 
a law abolishing slavery in the territory, but it is sup- 
posed Gov. Medary will veto it. The number of slaves 
remaining in Kansas, is said to be very small. An act 
has been passed, providing for a vote of the people on 
the calling of a convention to frame a State Constitu- 
tion, and all the ultimate steps thereafter, in case of a 





reported short supplies of tea. William B. Reed, U. S. favourable decision. The election for delegates to be 
Commissioner to China, had sailed on board the U. S.|held in the Sixth month next.—Favourable accounts 


steamer Minnesota, for home via India. 


continue to be received, respecting the gold mines in 


The Liverpool cotton market continued slowly to de-| Western Kansas. About 3000 miners were scattered 
cline. The decline was caused by the advices from the along Cherry Creek. Perfect harmony and good order 
United States, and large arrivals. Stock in port, 424,000 prevailed among them, and they had already obtained 


bales, including 365,000 American. 
at Manchester was unfavourable, and the market dull, 
except for India goods. 
still dull and declining. 


The market for breadstuffs was | trade has largely increased of late. 


The state of trade | considerable gold. 


New York.—Mortality last week, 445. The import 
Last week the total 


imports into New York amounted to between five and 


The London money market was becoming more strin- | SiX millions of dollars; the previous weck they reached 


gent, though the supply was still abundant. 
sols, 95§. 
HAYTI.—Advices from Jamaica to the 28th ult. state 


Con- | fully six millions. 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last weck, 195. 
Detroit.—A census has recently been taken of this city, 


that the revolutionists in Hayti were entirely successful. | Which discloses the rapid growth of the last eight years. 
The Emperor Solouque had escaped to Jamaica, with his |In 1830, the population was 2,222; in 1840, 9,102; in 


family, and intended to reside there. 
was effected with very little bloodshed. 


The revolution 1850, 21,057; in 1858, 82,450. 


The iron manufactures 
of Detroit form an important part of its industry, and 


SOUTH AMERICA.—Valparaiso dates to First month | have mainly contributed to its recent growth. There 
Ist, have been received. Chili was still in a disturbed |@re 20 iron foundries, 11 machine shops, 5 boiler manu- 
condition, and the provinces were under martial law. A| factories, and numerous other manufacturing establish- 
number of persons had been arrested-for sedition. They | ments. 


were sentenced to a fine of one thousand dollars each, 


The Slave Trade—A Grand Jury, at Savannah, Geo., 


and three years’ exile. Others, who were less implicated, | have found true bills against the captain and consignees 
were fined eight hundred dollars. The press was en-\of the bark Angelica, which had been seized by the 
tirely under the direction of the government.—The dates} U. 8. officers, after being fitted out for the slave trade. 


from Callao are to First month 11th. The prospect of 
a general revolt was increasing. The mob of artisans 
persisted in destroying the telegraph wires, and tearing 
up the railroad, in defiance of the efforts of the autho- 
rities to prevent the mischief. 

MEXICU.—President Zuloaga has abdicated in favour 
of Miramon, and on the 2d inst., the latter was formally 
installed as President of the Republic. Miramon imme- 
diately ordered the re-arrest of all the political prisoners 
who were liberated while Robles was in power; and the 
dismissal of all the officers of the government and army 
who aided in the deposition of Zuloaga. A forced loan 
for a million of dollars had been ordered. Miramon was 
about marching on Vera Cruz with five thousand men, 
and Zuloaga would act as President in his absence. At 
Vera Cruz, the Commanders of the French and English 
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Received from H. Knowles, agt., N. Y., for Benj. R. 
Knowles and J. J. Peckham, $2 each, vol. 32, for Alonzo 
Knowles, $6, vols. 31, 32 and 33; from E. Perry, R. L, 
$2, to 15, vol. 33. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions —Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 229 S. Eighth street, 
and No. 724 Market street; William Bettle, No. 426 N. 
Sixth street, and No. 26 8. Third street; John C. Allen, 
No. 335 S. Fifth street, and No. 321 N. Front street; 


naval forces had compelled the local government to im-| Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 Race street, and No. 117 Chest- 
pose a high tariff of duties on imported goods, two-thirds | 2Ut street ; Townsend Sharpless, No. 26 West Penn 
of the revenue thus obtained to be paid to England and | Square, and N. W. corner of Eighth and Chestnut streets ; 
France, on account of their claims on the Mexican go-|John M. Whitall, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 


vernment. 
UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The House of Repre- 


Race street ; Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street. 
Visiting Managers for the month.—Elliston P. Morris, 


sentatives, by a vote of 114 to 103, has passed the bill for| Mark Balderston, and George G. Williams. 


the admission of Oregon into the Union, thus making 
the thirty-third State. The bill passed the Senate at its 
last session. On the 14th inst., Joseph Lane and Dela- 
zar Smith elected by the Legislature of Oregon to the 
U. S. Senate, appeared in that body, and were admitted 
as members. The debates in both Houses on the sub- 
ject of the public expenditures and the best mode of pro- 


Physician and Superintendent.—J. H. Worthington. 
+ e_——_ 


Marriep, on the 4th of the Eleventh month, 1858, at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Goshen, Chester county, Pa., 
James S. Jones, of Germantown, to Anna Mary, daugh- 
ter of Enos Smedley, of East-Town township, Chester 
county, Pa. 


viding the needful revenue, have been ably conducted. 
On one side, it is contended that there is a large defi- 


ciency of revenue which must be supplied, by raising] Durgp, at his residence in Smyrna, Chenango county, 
the duties on imports; on the other, that there is great|N, Y., the 13th of First month, 1859, ARNOLD Bariaas, 
extravagance in nearly all the departments of the public|aged 88 years, 9 months and 20 days; a member of 
service, and that if these were reduced within proper Smyrna Particular and Monthly Meeting. This our be- 
limits, the revenue accruing from the present tariff would|Joved Friend was of an orderly life and conversation, 
be ample. The probability seems to be, that no change|and endeavoured by example and precept to encourage 
in the tariff will be made at this session, nor will the|his friends to faithfulness, humility and meekness. He 
appropriations be materially reduced, thus rendering an} was of a diffident disposition, yet he frequently hada 
increase of the public debt unavoidable.—The acquisi- | few words of encouragement for his friends, which was 
tion of Cuba has also been a prominent subject of dis-\always acceptable. He often adverted to the many 
cussion, and is urged with much zeal by many of the} mercies and blessings he had received, and the sweet 
Southern members, as well as some from the North. communion he enjoyed with his Maker at times when 

California.— A late arrival at New York brought! sitting down with his friends in silence, for Divine wor- 
$1,320,000 in gold, and the San Francisco mails of First ship, which privilege he prized much and enjoyed to 
month 20th. On New Year's day, the settlers at Round | near the last. He has left a good savour, which speaks 
Valley killed forty Indians who were accused of stealing |the language: Come, follow me, as I have endeavoured 
stock from the settlers. A vein of coal had been disco-|to follow Christ, and has gone no doubt to reap the re- 
vered on Elder creek. According to the Governor's| ward of the righteous, “ Where the wicked cease from 





It is intended to republish a number of smal] | message, the State of California has a population of troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 


works, which have been for some time out of print, | 
in order to fill up the assortment usually kept at| 
the Book Store, No. 304 Arch street. 


538,000 persons. There are about 756,000 acres of land 
under cultivation, and in grazing 1,160,000 acres. The 
sheep in the State number 650,000; horses, 43,0090; 
cattle, 120,000. The crop of wheat, in the year 1858, 
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